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FAST VAT DYES 


MADE By 


THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND 


Sold in America during the whole period of the war by 


A. Klipstein & Company 
NEW YORK 


and obtainable now in rapidly increasing quantities 
THESE DYES ARE FASTER THAN INDIGO 


They are sold under the registered tr ade-marks of 
“CIBA” AND “CIBANONE” DYES 
and include every necessary shade of color—for example 


“CIBA” Blue, Vi olet, Red, Scarlet. and Bordeaux 
“CIBANONE” Green, Yellow, Orange 


The Textile Trade of America need not suffer for the la 


FAST VAT DYES 


Quotations and Samples on application 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Atlantic Yellow G 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G is the latest 
of the Atlantic Company’s series of Sul- 
phur Colors to be put on the market. 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G produces a 
clear shade, and is especially useful both 
as a self color, and for shading sulphur 
brown, green and blue for the production 
of mode shades. 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G possesses the 
fastness properties usually found in stand- 
ard sulphur colors. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: Portsmouth and Burrage 


Main Office—Boston . i 
New York: rer Philadelphia: 
230 W. 13th St. 6S Ames Building 1530 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


charlotte: Chicago: Providence: 
706 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 227 W. Randolph St. 334 Westminster St. 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 

Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT COLORS 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


From this time forward, whenever Newport colors are adver- 
tised, there will appear the slogan, “Coal to Dyestuff.” 


This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it bears a message 
of the utmost importance to every dyestuff consumer the world 
over. In three words it epitomizes the following pregnant facts: 
1. The Newport organization owns its own coal mines. 
2. It mines its own coal. 
3. It makes its own coke from its own coal in its own 
by-product ovens. 
4. It distills its own crudes from its own coal tar. 
5. It develops its own intermediates from its own crudes. 
6. It manufactures its own dyestuffs and colors from its 
own intermediates. 


In sum, the “Newport” is the only manufacturer of dyestuffs in 
America which owns and controls every step in production from 
the time the coal leaves the mine till the finished product is 
shipped. 

This happy condition means to us a uniform and assured supply 
of raw materials, and a single great organization to handle every 
manufacturing process. To consumers it means that we have no 
one with whom to divide responsibility—that we must stand 
squarely behind every Newport product. Is it any wonder that 
Newport Dyestuffs are Standard? 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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“ENTIRELY AT FAULT” (?) 


Senator Thomas’ Interpretation of the Dye Bill—Together 
with Copious Notes on the Textile Mines of Colorado 


ate’s debate on the dye bill which 

ended in the shelving of the meas- 
ure until it shall please Providence and 
politics to rescue it from its present at- 
tack of encephalitis lethargica—which 
is acquired by inoculation rather than 
by infection—our readers have been in- 
formed in these columns of “The Fre- 
linghuysen Speech,” which opened the 
ball and showed conclusively why the 
dye industry is entitled to immediate 
consideration as a thing apart from the 
average tariff question; they have been 
shown cross-sectional views of the 
eight-hour lullaby which produced the 
coma in “Senator Thomas Sees It 
Through,” and they have observed the 
good use made of the opportunity final- 
ly gained—most probably because the 
Colorado Senator became winded—in 
“Senator Nugent Winds It Up.” 

It now remains to settle down a bit, 
look back over the discussion so pro- 
ductive of disgust, and gather in a few 
of the fragments. As before hinted, 
there ought to be plenty of time to do 


Gites the termination of the Sen- 


this during the summer, but since men- 
tion was made of further consideration 
of the Thomas arguments and. the 
Thomas expressions of sympathy for 
Germany’s “harsh” treatment at the 
hands of the Allies, right now is as good 
a moment as any to make a beginning. 

Aside from his fear that the Dye 
Barons of Mittel-Europa might suffer 
such injustices as to affect the rentals 
derived from their baronial estates 
along the Rhine, one of Senator Thom- 
as’ worries was that the enactment of 
legislation permitting the United States 
to prepare itself for the prevention of 
future wars by means of a self-con- 
tained dye industry would mean the im- 
mediate contention of all other indus- 
tries which have to compete with for- 
eign manufactures that they must have 
similar protection at once. 

Referring to Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
speech he said: “The constituent of 
the Senator from New Jersey inter- 
ested in the protection of chemical glass- 
ware, if this bill (the dye bill) becomes 
a law, should insist upon its extension 
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to his product, and contend that wher- 
ever he can present anything just as 
good the foreigner should be excluded 
from our market. 


“Mr. President, if this contention is 
not the logical deduction from the op- 
eration of this measure, then I am en- 
tirely at fault in my construction of it.” 

It would seem that there is much 
food for thought in this statement of 
the Colorado Senator, as well as in the 
contention to which he refers. 

The Reporter, together with a whole 
host of people concerned with the wel- 
fare of the dye industry, would give a 
great deal to know just that very thing, 
namely, whether or not Senator Thomas 
is entirely at fault in the construction 
which he puts upon the measure. 

It does not seem conceivable that 
anyone can listen impartially to both 
sides of the case—we said both sides— 
and, viewing it from the standpoint of a 
citizen of the United States anxious 
to carry on the work begun by the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, 
place so warped and narrow a construc- 
tion upon it as to assail the patriotism 
of those who support it. Of course, in 
the case of someone not familiar with 
the problem, or not familiar with the 
nature of the dye industry, errors of 
the most glaring description are con- 
stantly met with and excite no wonder, 
and even when the individual is better 
informed, as is Senator Thomas, it is 
not beyond the limits of possibility that 
perfect comprehension of the situation, 
with all its manifold ramifications, 
might still be lacking, or at least incom- 
plete. In that event, there is always 
hope of making up the difference and 
rounding out the course of instruction 
by a brief post-graduate term. 

But what if the pupil’s interpretation 
of. the facts is at variance with the 
logical conclusion both before and after 
opportunity has been given to exercise 
the reasoning and inferential faculties? 
What if his erroneous construction per- 
sists in the face of undisputed and indis- 
putable evidence of its fallaciousness? 

The spectator is driven to regard the 
subject’s verdict in the light of a pre- 
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conceived and arbitrary conclusion—a 
conclusion arrived at before or during 
the period of instruction, and tenacious- 
ly clung to through sheer willfulness be- 
cause of its origin in outside conditions 
related but d@tantly to the principal 
premise. 

If Senator Thomas’ Herculean effort 
to waylay and overcome the dye bill by 
strong-arm methods proceeds from any 
such cause as the above—although the 
conclusion that it does is not here spe- 
cifically suggested and cannot be spe- 
cifically suggested while so much of the 
inner workings of Senatorial opposition 
remains unrevealed—there would, were 
that the case, be two mitigating circum- 
stances which have not been taken into 
consideration by those who denounce 
his stand—considerations which render 
the obstructive tactics pursued by him 
more or less excusable. 

One of these considerations is Sena. 
tor Thomas’ zeal in the prevention of 
too much harshness toward Germany, 
which, although conditions in Austria 
are a hundred times worse and consid- 
erably more deserving of sympathy, 
plays a prominent part in many of his 
Senatorial utterances anent the Peace 
Treaty and the dye industry. And 
since, as everyone well knows, the dye 
bill was in point of fact designed solely 
to reduce the Germans to paupers and 
to prevent their recovery from debts 
and acute Bolshevism, and for no other 
purpose—we don’t expect you to believe 
that, but really it isn’t so!—why, then, 
Senator Thomas cannot well be blamed 
for feeling and voicing opposition. 

The other consideration is Senator 
Thomas’ zeal in the prevention of any 
movement which might be likely to re- 
sult in the impairment of the Colorado 
textile industry. 

As every school-child who has studied 
geography is aware, and as every read- 
er who has paid proper attention to this 
country’s resources is aware, the textile 
industry of Colorado has for years been 
the principal means of livelihood of the 
natives of that State. Yet even though 
this knowledge is so widespread that we 
are almost ashamed to insult the intelli- 
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gence of our readers by giving further 
details—yes, even at the risk of repeat- 
ing part of the contents of every fourth- 
grade public school geography—it is 
felt that readers should be made to real- 
ize the exact part which this vast in- 
dustry plays in the discussion. 

Briefly, then, the principal textile 
mines of Colorado originate in the 
Southern Ute Indian Reservation, in 
the extreme southwestern corner of the 
State, and extend diagonally northeast 
as far as the Park Range of the Rockies 
in Eagle County. Here there is a 
break, but some 150 miles directly east 
begins another lode which terminates 
near the Nebraska boundary in Logan 
County. The output of these mines 
consists principally of cottons and 
woolens, but only a few years ago ex- 
ceedingly rich and hitherto unknown 
deposits of silk were opened up in 
Fremont and Custer Counties, adding 
enormously to the importance of the 
industry. 

The circumstances attending the acci- 
dental discovery on February 29, 1843, 
of the first cotton mine by Sigmund 
Reilly, a Spanish explorer, though high- 
ly dramatic, are too well known to need 
repetition; any good history—if it be 
good enough—can supply the story, as 
well as an account of the years that 
followed, when the mad rush to reach 
this new-found Land of Riches attained 
its height. During this time only the 
most primitive machinery and the crud- 
ests methods were used, and much of 
the precious ore was lost beyond re- 
covery through carelessness in handling. 

In later years, however, textile min- 
ing has become a highly specialized 
process, the ore being first taken to the 
distillery, where it is washed, dried, 
combed, plucked, picked, carded, lixivi- 
ated, levigated and finally spun into 
ingots. These ingots are then dyed 
what color is desired by skilled opera- 
tives trained in the composing room of 
the Congressional Record, after which 
they are transported by wheelbarrow to 
the Pacific Coast and shipped through 
the Panama Canal to the mills in the 
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East, where the finished product is 
turned out. 

Expert zoologists tell us, however, 
that the operatives engaged in this in- 
dustry are so sensitive to the slightest 
variation in the perfect harmony in 
color scheme or matching that a single 
false hue will drive them into perfect 
paroxysms, during which they foam at 
the mouth and call piteously for United 
States Senators to read to them the 
latest news bulletins from Washington. 
If there are no bulletins on account of 
delays to bills in Congress, work is dis- 
continued until some are forthcoming. 


Production has sometimes been com- 
pletely halted for weeks. 
Little more need be said. . . . In 


fact, too much has been said already 
to give a really accurate picture of the 
textile industry of Colorado and its 
great needs. It would require 
the pen of a Mark Twain, a Bob Bur- 
dette or a Bill Nye to do full justice to 
this peculiar and acute situation, and 
even could their services be secured 
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Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 








Basic Colors 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 
Offices: 


Boston, 
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there would still be someone unkind 
enough to hint that this talk of textile 
mines is.a fabrication! 

The connection between this giant in- 
dustry and the Senate dye debate hav- 
ing thus been established beyond any 
unreasonable doubt, and the _heart- 
searing sufferings of the Colorado tex- 
tile workers having been revealed, 
would it, then, be any wonder at all if 
Senator Thomas, seeing clearly while 
others fail to see the dye makers of 
the effete East and points West arming 
themselves for a concerted, insidious 
loathsome assault upon these textile 
workers—would it, then, be any wonder 
if he were to take alarm, spring to their 
defense, and make the dye question pe- 
culiarly his own? 

Could he be excused, in the face of 
such a desperate situation, for having 
preconceived notions—for drawing his 
conclusions first and hearing arguments 
afterwards? 

Of course he could; you know he 
could! 

In view of the fact that the dye in- 
dustry and the chemical’ glass industry 
are in no way analogous, the opinion 
may be hazarded that so far as the dye 
industry’s needs are concerned, Sena- 
tor Thomas’ construction of the dye bill 
really is entirely at fault—but so far as 
the needs of the Colorado textile indus- 
try are concerned, he is a prophet, not 
to say a visionary. 

LEATHER DYEING 
By Dr. E. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


©. RASSER 


Red may be obtained in several ways. 
A beautiful scarlet is formed by first 
soaking the leather for a considerable 
time in water acidulated with a little 
nitric acid, and afterwards in a liquid 
obtained by treating finely powdered 
cochineal with ammonia. As soon as 
the desired color has been attained the 
leather is withdrawn and well rinsed in 
water. A unique dark red is secured 
in the following manner: A solution 
of yellow chromate of potash is first 
used, and followed by a solution of 
nitrate of silver (lunar caustic); by 


this means the fine red silver chromate 
is formed. A fine purple-red may be 
secured by placing the leather in a ve 
dilute solution of gold trichloride, and 
then exposing it to bright sunlight ; the 
gold chloride is decomposed by the 
light to form a strong color. ~ 


Blue’can also be obtained in several 
ways; indigo blue by treatment with a 
dilute aqueous solution of indigo car- 
mine; Prussian blue by a first bath in 
a solution of ferrous chloride, followed 
by rinsing, and a bath of a solution of 
yellow prussiate of potash. 

Green is obtained with a solution of 
two parts of verdigris and one part of 
ammonium chlorite. 

Violet may be produced by first dye- 
ing the article a weak blue with indigo, 
and then treating with the cochineal 
solution. 

Brown is the color produced by a 
solution of permanganate of potash, to 
which soda solution has been added, 
but not sufficient to produce a precipi- 
tate. 

Gray.—Silver gray is produced by 
soaking the article in a very dilute solu- 
tion of sugar of lead, and then hanging 
it in a chamber full of sulphuretted 
hydrogen; the lead sulphide which is 
formed gives the leather a_ peculiar 
metallic gray sheen. The lead solution 
must, however, be very dilute, other- 
wise the color will be black rather than 
gray. 

Black.—One way of obtaining a black 
color is by soaking the leather in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver and then ex- 
posing it to strong sunlight; the color 
is gray or black, according to the 
strength of the solution and has a me- 
tallic luster. 


SUBSTANTIVE Dyes 


These processes are all more or less 
known to tanners, besides others we 
have not mentioned. The use of sub- 
stantive dyes which may be used in 
conjunction with diazo-compounds is, 
however, new, e. g., paranil colors with 
nitro-diazobenzol, as already used for 
textile dyeing. The chief point to be 
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attended to is the after treatment to fix 
the color in chrome leather. Numer- 
ous tests of these colors have shown 
good results. The following is a sam- 
ple of the procedure: (1) the dyeing 
of the neutralized chrome leather with 
1 per cent progranil yellow “G” at 50 
deg. Cent.; (2) washing and soaking 
for from 15 to 20 minutes at between 
10 deg. and 20 deg. Cent. in a solution 
of para-nitrodiazobenzol (1 kg. weight 
of salt to one liter of solution contain- 
ing 5 g. paranilaniline, 15 g. hydro- 
chloric acid, 22 deg. Be., and 3.3 g. 
sodium nitrite; 250 cc. or at most 300 
cc. of a 10 per cent solution of acetate 
of soda are added just before use) ; 
(3) vigorous shaking of the dyed leath- 
er with water; and (4) greasing with 
an emulsion (2 per cent of soap and 
0.5 per cent of neatsfoot oil.) 

In the case of chamois, the leather 
is freed from fat by the usual washing 
with soda, rinsed, and treated at the 
ordinary temperature with a 2 per cent 
solution of chrome alum for at least 
four hours. It is then dyed with paranil 
brown “B” and treated as previously 
described with nitro-diazobenzol, and 
subsequently rinsed and greased when 
it will be found to have assumed a fast 
brown color.— Handwerker Zeitung, 
translated in Dyestuffs. 


Expectations are that the Matawan, 
N. J., plant of the Jordan Coal Tar 
Products Company, Inc., of New York, 
will be in full operation by July 1. 


ANILINE COLORS 


Acid, Direct, Basic 
Chrome and Sulphur 


‘United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CORRECTION REGARDING THE 
GRAESSER - MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


In a recent issue of the REPoRTER 
there was printed an account of the 
amalgamation of the British interests 
of Monsanto Chemical Works with the 
Graesser Company, of Wales. We are 
now advised that the account as given 
in the REporTER was not entirely cor- 
rect, the facts in the case being sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The Graesser-Monsanto Chemical 
Works is the correct title of the new 
company, which consists of the amalga- 
mation of the British interests of Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, St. Louis, with 
the old established firm of R. Graesser, 
Ltd., of Ruabon, North Wales. R. 
Graesser, Ltd., have led in the manufac- 
ture of phenol and cresols since their 
establishment in 1857. The new firm, 
with a fully paid up capital of £400,000, 
will immediately begin to manufacture 
in Ruabon the full line of chemicals 
now being manufactured by Monsanto 
Chemical Works of America. 

The new company will take over the 
London offices of Monsanto Chemicaf 
Works, at 62 London Wall E. C., Lon- 
lon, from which office all European 
sales will be handled. Mr. Robert Du 
Bois, former sales manager of Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, will continue to 
manage the London office and a num- 
ber of others from the staff of Mon- 
santo Chemical Works are already lo- 
cated in the Ruabon plant. 





SUMAC EXTRACT 


Logwood, Hematine, 
Gambier, Fustic, Etc. 


CHEMICALS 


Soluble Oils, Soaps, Softeners, Sizes, Gums and Finishes 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
Published weekly by 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York Tel. Barclay 7558 





Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
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A. P. HOWES, President 
LAURANCE T. CLARK, Editor 





Domestic Subscription, $3 per year. Foreign, $4. 
Advertising rates on request. 
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“A DROP OF INK—” 


“Makes millions think.” It is easy 
enough for anyone to complete the 
quotation begun in the above headline, 
but not so easy to figure out just what 
we should do if we arose some fine 
morning to find the world’s supply of 
that indispensable commodity suddenly 
gone forever. 


The mind reels before the picture. No 
newspapers, with their stock market 
and commodity reports; no trade jour- 
nals and magazines, with further de- 
tailed information, useful to business 
men; no mimeographed form business 
letters; no printed circulars or cata- 
logues ; nothing but the indelible pencil 
for the signing of checks and legal 
documents—which in themselves would 
have to be typewritten, since they could 
not be mimeographed—business would 
be in a fine pickle, indeed. 


What should we do for postage 
stamps and bank notes? How about 
the labeling of millions of cans of food 
products? So it goes. The importance 
of ink is great enough to make the 
resolution unanimously passed by the 
National Association of Printing Ink 
Manufacturers at their recent annual 
convention in New York City, worthy 
of thought: 


“RESOLVED, That it is the unani- 
mous sense of this meeting that 
this Association petition the United 
States Senate to pass immediately 
Coal Tar Dye H. R. 8078, as re- 
ported by the Sub-Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate.” 

The resolution is of little use—now. 
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This is not because of any lack of im- 
portance on the part of the association, 
but simply because the cards are 
stacked ; the Senate refuses to consider 
the interests of the country ahead of 
party interests in the coming election. 
Unless President Wilson calls Congress 
back, next December will be the earliest 
that the dye bill can be considered— 
only about four months less than two 
whole years after the measure was 
originally introduced! This is worse 
than might have been expected for any 
bill under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. In plain English, it is un- 
utterably rank! It shows what a hid- 
eous travesty incompetent representa- 
tives can make of the best form of gov- 
ernment ever devised by man! 

What makes the resolution important 
is the fact that steady consnmers of 
American dyestuffs have seen fit to 
publicly express their confidence in 
American dye manufacturers, and their 
realization of the best interests of this 
country. Contrast this resolution with 
that of the Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association, an organization consisting 
also of consumers, opposing the meas- 
ure. In the case of the latter, the cost 
of the dyes used is relatively far smaller 
than in the case of the printing ink 
makers; these ink manufacturers stand 
to lose more than the hosiery interests, 
should American dye manufacturers 
fulfill Senator Thomas’ gloomy predic- 
tion and raise their prices. Yet they 
are willing to take a chance. 


The recent tribute to American dyes 
in the printed circular of the Le Page 
ink people has already been gratefully 
referred te in these columns. The 
above resolution strengthens the com- 
forting knowledge that ink manufac- 
turers, as a whole, are banking on the 
American dye makers. They resent the 
thought that the United States might 
ever again be obliged to beg a foreign 
country for another foreign country’s 
colors for the printing of our postage 
stamps and paper currency. 

The ink manufacturers are taking no 
chance. They have adopted a wholly 
patriotic and unselfish attitude. They 
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deserve and will receive the best service 
that the American dye manufacturers 
can give. 


CONSUMER BELIEVES THAT 
DYE MAKERS SHOULD 
PARE PRICES 


The letter reprinted below, which was 
recently received by the Reporter from 
the chief chemist of a large Canadian 
woolen manufacturer, expresses senti- 
ments which are so completely in line 
with our own that we believe our read- 
ers may peruse it to their advantage. 
The latter paragraphs of the letter, in 
which Mr. Templeton suggests that dye 
manufacturers might strengthen their 
case with the consumers of the country 
by reducing prices in certain instances, 
are worthy of considerable thought. A 
majority of the consumers of the coun- 
try have stood solidly behind the manu- 
facturers in their efforts to secure pro- 
tection for the industry and it is cer- 
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tainly reasonable that the manufactur- 
ers should evidence an appreciation of 
this support by making prices on need- 
ed dyestuffs as low as is consistent with 
reasonable profit. 

It is particularly gratifying to note 
that Mr. Templeton feels that his firm 
has received service from American 
manufacturers equal to that which they 
had been accustomed to receive from 
German sources. 

The letter in full follows: 


(Letterhead of) 
BROWN WOOLEN MILLS, LTD. 
KINGSVILLE, ONT. 
“Gentlemen :- 
“You certainly got out the issue of 
May 10th in fine manner. But, for the 


life of me, I cannot account for the 
attitude of some of the dye consumers 
and was much surprised at the resolu- 
tion regarding the dye bill, passed by 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Philadelphia. It is a 


fact 
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that to-day we here are completely sold 
up for at least fourteen months, all on 
piece dyed goods—the line comprising 
some fifty-two shades, all produced with 
American dyes and 80 per cent of them 
produced with National colors. We 
have been used most fairly by the Na- 
tional Company. Whenever I have had 
a foreign dye submitted of equal type 
or strength I have submitted same to 
the National Company’s New York 
office and have always received either 
a reduction in price or a similar type 
at an equal price. Conditions being 
anywhere near equal, I have always 
placed our orders with either an Ameri- 
can company or the British Dyes, Ltd. 
Knowingly, I will never use a German 
dye again. And if we could only get 
others to feel the same we would not 
then care so much what Senator Moses 
& Company did. 

“My whole interest in the matter is 
to see ‘American products first.’ Keep 
our money in circulation home. Given 
a few years and protection, I verily be- 
lieve our dye industry will be the great- 
est in the world. 

“T, personally, am glad to see you 
take such a decided stand for the wel- 
fare of the industry and you deserve all 
the support you can get. A little more 
publicity by the dyemanufacturersthem- 
selves wouldn’t do any harm. The Na- 
tional Company started off with a pub- 
licity program that was bearing results 
—of late I have not heard thev were 
doing anything, but, like others, are 
sitting back and letting the other fellow 
do it. The brewery interests did this, 
and now see the result of inaction— 
or lack of concerted action. Of course, 
I think that National and a few others 
are holding up dyes; or prices, rather 
out of reason in some cases. For in- 
stance, a suitable blue for shading or 
using in combination shades is scarce, 
and, while both Newport and the Na- 
tional have them out, to my knowledge 
they are quoting from $6 to $11 per Ib. 
Their profits last year were abnormal 
and a reduction should be made, espe- 
cially in the dyes that are most needed. 


“T think if you can point this out to 
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them through the REporTER without 
hurting their feelings, it would be do- 
ing something consumers would appre- 
ciate. There are two sides to the story, 
and I know you have the gift for writ- 
ing exceptionally clever and to-the 
point editorials, bringing sarcasm, hu- 
mor and facts in at the right place— 
surely a gift! 

2 G. 


(Signed ) E. TEMPLETON.” 


THE FINISHING OF KNITTED 
GOODS 

The proper finishing of knitted goods 
undoubtedly facilitates their sale. It is, 
however, only about a dozen or so years 
ago that the best-known manufacturers 
were content to defend their reputation 
by giving most attention to the intrinsic 
value of their goods and _ practically 
none at all to the art of finishing. The 
possibilities of finishing became appar- 
ent as knitted articles came more into 
request for general goods expected to 
withstand frequent washings, and it was 
this turn in public demands which led 
to the necessity of imparting a better 
appearance to the goods and in reducing 
as much as possible the tendency of the 
material to shrink. These requirements 
were rapidly realized, and the finishing 
branch of the trade is now one of the 
most important. Knitted goods are gen- 
erally finished when all the operations 
of manufacture have been completed, 
while the tubular or rectilinear fabrics 
made in pieces are ordinarily finished 
before being made up into the completed 
article. The latter method affords many 
advantages, because then measurements 
can be made with more certainty, and 
the material can be cut, sewn and made 
up into the required form with more 
facility when the natural curl has been 
eliminated to a certain point by the op 
erations of finishing. In this way the 
sewing machinists are able to augment 
the production from the machines 4 





well as to turn out the goods in the f 


most presentable form. 

The number of operations required 
in the finishing of knitted fabrics and 
knitted articles depends largely upot 
the special requirements of the market 
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for which the goods are destined. It is 
more economical to knit non-dyed than 
dyed wool, because there is less strain 
on the eyes of the knitter, and it is more 
dificult to work dyed yarns because the 
threads are apt to stick together. The 
dyeing of self colors is, therefore, most- 
ly accomplished after knitting. The 
character of the finishing needs to be 
regulated with regard to the nature and 
the quality of the coloring matters that 
have been used. a 


FINISHING OF STOCKINGS 


The major part of these articles are 
knitted from non-dyed wool, the ma- 
terial then degreased, dyed and pressed. 
The wool articles of the cashmere type 
are often made non-shrinkable, whereas 
those composed of common wool are 
fulled and brushed. Children’s stock- 
ings and socks are degreased and then 
bleached by the gas method. The cot- 
ton hosiery goods are mostly bleached. 
Men’s stockings and socks made from 
mixtures of fancy wools are simply 
pressed. In general hosiery is turned 
inside out and then degreased in a liquor 
of soap and soda. The machine em- 
ployed for this purpose consists of a 
rectangular vat provided with means 
for intermittently moving the goods and 
performing the necessary batting mo- 
tion. The scouring liquor is used at a 
moderate temperature, for if too high 
too great shrinking and other defects 
will occur. After scouring, the goods 
are washed with warm water, contain- 
ing a small amount of ammonia, in a 
rotary machine. This course of wash- 
ing greatly improves the handle of wool 
goods and removes all traces of alkali, 
which if left in the goods would cause 


trouble in the subsequent dyeing-opera- 
tion. 


DyEING oF HosIERY 


Dyeing is generally effected in a ro- 
tary machine, in which both the material 
and the liquor are kept moving. Spe- 
cial machines are constructed for the 
dyeing of cotton hosiery with the sul- 
phur dyestuffs. Wool hosiery is ordi- 
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narily dyed by means of the acid dyes, 
although for blacks logwood on a crome 
mordant is often used. In applying the 
acid dyes it is the custom to plunge the 
wetted-out articles into the boiling 
liquor and to continue the manipulation 
at the boil with the object of assuring 
penetration of all the sewn and rein- 
forced parts of the article. The princi- 
pal shades are black and tan, but all 
fancy shades are also required nowa- 
days, but in relatively small lots, to 
match the color of the skirts worn. 
After dyeing the goods are rinsed, 
whizzed ‘and dried, then damped and 
placed on wooden shapes in a steam- 
press. The coloring matters used for 
the dyeing of hosiery should be suitably 
selected, and should withstand the ac- 
tion of organic acids (perspiration), 
washing and be fairly fast to light. The 
finished stockings are examined, folded 
and made up ready for sale. 


FINISHING OF UNDER-VESTMENTS 


Knitted undergarments of wool are 
degreased, fulled and pressed. A more 
energetic treatment is given in the full- 
ing than in the scouring, both in the 
form of the mechanical manipulation 
and the strength of the liquor. The ma- 
chine used for the purpose is shaped 
with a half-spherical bottom provided 
with beaters, which are so operated as 
to give regular and continuous treat- 
ment. Fulling is an operation demand- 
ing much attention, particularly with re- 
gard to the factor of temperature and 
the strength of the liquor. 
Fasrics BY CoNTINUOUS 
MetTHops 


FINISHING 


Hosiery goods in the piece form are 
now degreased, fulled and in some in- 
stances bleached and dyed, and even 
dried, by continuous methods. In one 
method of combining the degreasing 
and the fulling, the fabric is carried 
along, at full width, by a series of 
squeezing rollers, through a specially 
contrived machine. The machine is en- 


closed, and the operations of degreasing, 
squeezing and fulling are carried ont in 
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mined, generally one hour. Washing 
is generally accomplished in the same 
machine. The operations of bleach- 
ing and dyeing are also carried out 
by similar method. Another impor- 
tant operation of finishing, of a con- 
tinuous character and which can be 
used with success on cotton and dyed 
goods, is that of calendering; a com- 
bination of pressing and lustering. In 
the best machines, the tubular fabric, 
after having been stretched to the nec- 
essary extent, is passed between a 
heated roller and a felt apron moving 
at a speed different from that of the 
roller, this action giving the pressing 
of the lustering on the face of the 
fabric; a further part of the machine 
executes the work on the other side of 
the fabric. This machine is not used 
for the treatment of cashmeres. Self 
and creped tubular fabrics are often 
brushed on a machine like the ordinary 
raising machine, consisting of a large 
cylinder carrying two series of horizon- 
tal cylinders and carders turning in 
inverse directions.—From Le Moniteur 
de la Maille in Textiule Colorist. 





FACTURE ARTIFICIAL SILK 


The Du Pont Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and the Comptoir des Textiles 
Artificiels, of Paris, France, have en- 
tered into an agreement whereby a new 
company will be formed in America 
for the manufacture of artificial silk. 
Announcement is made that the “Du 
Pont Fibersilk Company” with a capi- 
talization of $4,000,000 has been or- 
ganized. 

The Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels 
controls practically in France, Italy, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

The Du Pont Company has done ex- 
tensive experimental work during the 
past five years and has developed a 
fund of knowledge and experience 
which will add materially to the enter- 
prise. The commanding position of the 
Comptoir in Europe and the Du Pont 
Company in America insures the suc- 
cess of this undertaking. The new 
company will have the benefit of the 
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wide experience and practical work of 
the French organization so that the 
combined knowledge available to those 
who will manage the new undertaking 
will enable them to build a factory, on 
the most modern and efficient lines, to 
produce a product of the finest quality. 

Plans for the new buildings are about 
completed. It is anticipated that the 
plant will be in full operation within a 
year. 

The directors of the new company 
will be Lamot du Pont, Walter §S. 
Carpenter, Jr., William C. Spruance, 
Jr., W. F. Pickard, F. Donaldson 
3rown, Leonard A. Yerkes, Benjamin 
C. Paskus and Albert Blum. Mr. 
Yerkes will be president of the com- 
pany, Maurice du Pont Lee will be the 
production manager and Dr. George 
Rocker will be chemical director. 

The offices of the new company for 
the time being will be in the Du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 


FOURTEEN POINTS FOR 
SALESMEN 
3y H. GarpNnek McKerrow 

(National Aniline & Chemical Co.) 

1. A salesman’s function is not only 
to secure orders but to obtain informa- 
tion. There are five cardinal points on 
which a salesman should endeavor to 
inform himself wherever possible. 

a. What a man uses. 

b. How much he uses. 

c. Where he is now buying. 

d. What he is now paying. 

e. When he buys. 
This information, when it is possible 
to secure it, accomplishes 50 per cent 
of a salesman’s work. 








2. All business is based on confidence. j 


Your success in selling will be deter- 
mined by the buyer’s confidence in you 
and your own confidence in the goods 
you are selling. No salesman can bh 
successful when he is trying to sel 
goods in which he has no confidence of 
for a firm for which he has no respect. 

3. The personal touch is the secttt 
of gaining a man’s attention in the firs 
place. Always look your customer @ 
the eye when you are talking to him 
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If possible, place yourself with your 
back to the light and with your cus- 
tomer facing the light. This is not al- 
ways possible, as some buyers are well 
aware of the advantage of this arrange- 
ment and place their visitors’ chairs in 
such a position that the latter face the 
light while the buyer has his back to it. 

4. When you have an opportunity to 
wait for a man to whom you expect to 
sell goods, use your eyes. Every man’s 
office contains indications of his char- 
acter; the pictures on the walls, the 
articles on his desk (in so far as these 
can be observed without improper in- 
quisitiveness), are all personal guide 
posts, and will frequently give you a 
cue to the personal touch which is nec- 
essary to gain a man’s attention. 


5. If you are talking to a man who 
seems interested, even if he has not 
yet been brought to the point of clos- 
ing an order, do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, hurry away to catch a 
train or a car. Stay there until your 
business is finished, even if you have 
to stop in that town overnight. 

6. No buyer is ever permanently 
satisfied when he has been ‘ ‘persuad- 
ed” to place an order. The only sat- 
isfactory way of securing an order is 
to convince the buyer that it is to his 
best interests to buy your goods. 


If a customer is palpably pre- 
occupied or busy with his mail, make 
your interview as brief as possible or 
postpone it altogether. If you force 
an interview under such circum- 
stances you establish against your- 
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self a handicap of a certain amount 
of antagonism. 

8. Always endeavor to consider 
the proposition you are making to a 
customer from his point of view. as 
well as from your own, and never be 
afraid to tell a customer that your 
proposition is one which does not 
properly interest him, if you honestly 
feel that the conditions as set forth 
by him indicate this to be the case. 


9. If a customer asks you a ques- 
tion which you cannot answer prop- 
erly, never be afraid to tell him so; 
at the same time inform him that 
although you cannot answer it at the 
time, you will be in a position to an- 
swer it the next time you call. Fol- 
low this up by seeing that you are 
properly informed so as to do so. 


10. Never make a claim for the 
goods you are selling unless you ab- 
solutely know it to be true. For in- 
stance, if you are selling dyestuffs 
and a man asks you whether the color 
you are offering is a compound or a 
mixture, do not state the color to be 
a straight, homogeneous color unless 
you know it to be so. He can very 
easily prove on the spot that you are 
wrong if you should state it to be a 
straight color when it is not, and he 
immediately loses confidence in you. 

1. If a customer wants further in- 
formation or samples, always ex- 
press a willingness to obtain these 
immediately from your home office 
and make a point of doing so with- 
out delay. 
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mined, generally one hour. Washing 
is generally accomplished in the same 
machine. The operations of bleach- 
ing and dyeing are also carried out 
by similar method. Another impor- 
tant operation of finishing, of a con- 
tinuous character and which can be 
used with success on cotton and dyed 
goods, is that of calendering; a com- 
bination of pressing and lustering. In 
the best machines, the tubular fabric, 
after having been stretched to the nec- 
essary extent, is passed between a 
heated roller and a felt apron moving 
at a speed different from that of the 
roller, this action giving the pressing 
of the lustering on the face of the 
fabric; a further part of the machine 
executes the work on the other side of 
the fabric. This machine is not used 
for the treatment of cashmeres. Self 
and creped tubular fabrics are often 
brushed on a machine like the ordinary 
raising machine, consisting of a large 
cylinder carrying two series of horizon- 
tal cylinders and carders turning in 
inverse directions—From Le Moniteur 
de la Maille in Textiule Colorist. 

DU PONT COMPANY TO MANU- 

FACTURE ARTIFICIAL SILK 


The Du Pont Company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and the Comptoir des Textiles 
Artificiels, of Paris, France, have en- 
tered into an agreement whereby a new 
company will be formed in America 
for the manufacture of artificial silk. 
Announcement is made that the “Du 
Pont Fibersilk Company” with a capi- 
talization of $4,000,000 has been or- 
ganized. 

The Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels 
controls practically in France, Italy, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

The Du Pont Company has done ex- 
tensive experimental work during the 
past five years and has developed a 
fund of knowledge and experience 
which will add materially to the enter- 
prise. The commanding position of the 
Comptoir in Europe and the Du Pont 
Company in America insures the suc- 
cess of this undertaking. The new 
company will have the benefit of the 
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wide experience and practical work of 
the French organization so that the 
combined knowledge available to those 
who will manage the new undertaking 
will enable them to build a factory, on 
the most modern and efficient lines, to 
produce a product of the finest quality. 

Plans for the new buildings are about 
completed. It is anticipated that the 
plant will be in full operation within a 
year. 

The directors of the new company 
will be Lamot du Pont, Walter §S. 
Carpenter, Jr., William C. Spruance, 
Jr., W. F. Pickard, F. Donaldson 
3rown, Leonard A. Yerkes, Benjamin 
C. Paskus and Albert Blum. Mr. 
Yerkes will be president of the com- 
pany, Maurice du Pont Lee will be the 
production manager and Dr. George 
Rocker will be chemical director. 

The offices of the new company for 
the time being will be in the Du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 

FOURTEEN POINTS FOR 

SALESMEN 
3y H. GarpNnek McKerrow 

(National Aniline & Chemical Co.) 

1. A salesman’s function is not only 
to secure orders but to obtain informa- 
tion. There are five cardinal points on 
which a salesman should endeavor to 
inform himself wherever possible. 

a. What a man uses. 

b. How much he uses. 

c. Where he is now buying. 

d. What he is now paying. 

e. When he buys. 

This information, when it is possible 
to secure it, accomplishes 50 per cent 
of a salesman’s work. 

2. All business is based on confidence. 
Your success in selling will be deter 
mined by the buyer’s confidence in you 
and your own confidence in the goods 
you are selling. No salesman can be 
successful when he is trying to sel 
goods in which he has no confidence of 
for a firm for which he has no respect. 

3. The personal touch is the secre 
of gaining a man’s attention in the firs 
place. Always look your customer ® 
the eye when you are talking to him 
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If possible, place yourself with your 
back to the light and with your cus- 
tomer facing the light. This is not al- 
ways possible, as some buyers are well 
aware of the advantage of this arrange- 
ment and place their visitors’ chairs in 
such a position that the latter face the 
light while the buyer has his back to it. 

4. When you have an opportunity to 
wait for a man to whom you expect to 
sell goods, use your eyes. Every man’s 
office contains indications of his char- 
acter; the pictures on the walls, the 
articles on his desk (in so far as these 
can be observed without improper in- 
quisitiveness), are all personal guide 
posts, and will frequently give you a 
cue to the personal touch which is nec- 
essary to gain a man’s attention. 


5. If you are talking to a man who 
seems interested, even if he has not 
yet been brought to the point of clos- 
ing an order, do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, hurry away to catch a 
train or a car. Stay there until your 
business is finished, even if you have 
to stop in that town overnight. 

6. No buyer is ever permanently 
satisfied when he has been “persuad- 
ed” to place an order. The only sat- 
isfactory way of securing an order is 
to convince the buyer that it is to his 
best interests to buy your goods. 

If a customer is palpably pre- 
abchpied or busy with his mail, make 
your interview as brief as possible or 
postpone it altogether. If you force 
an interview under such circum- 
stances you establish against your- 
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self a handicap of a certain amount 
of antagonism. 

8. Always endeavor to consider 
the proposition you are making to a 
customer from his point of view. as 
well as from your own, and never be 
afraid to tell a customer that your 
proposition is one which does not 
properly interest him, if you honestly 
feel that the conditions as set forth 
by him indicate this to be the case. 


9. If a customer asks you a ques- 
tion which you cannot answer prop- 
erly, never be afraid to tell him so; 
at the same time inform him that 
although you cannot answer it at the 
time, you will be in a position to an- 
swer it the next time you call. Fol- 
low this up by seeing that you are 
properly informed so as to do so. 


10. Never make a claim for the 
goods you are selling unless you ab- 
solutely know it to be true. For in- 
stance, if you are selling dyestuffs 
and a man asks you whether the color 
you are offering is a compound or a 
mixture, do not state the color to be 
a straight, homogeneous color unless 
you know it to be so. He can very 
easily prove on the spot that you are 
wrong if you should state it to be a 
straight color when it is not, and he 
immediately loses confidence in you. 

1. If a customer wants further in- 
formation or samples, always ex- 
press a willingness to obtain these 
immediately from your home office 
and make a point of doing so with- 
out delay. 
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12. Never run a competitor’s goods 
down; remember that every knock is 
a boost, and no buyer will have con- 
fidence in your claims for your own 
goods when you take the attitude 
that no other competitor’s goods are 
worth buying. 

13. After such preliminary _per- 
sonal talk as may be necessary to 
gain a customer’s attention, tell your 
story concisely and directly and 
make your interview as brief as is 
compatible with good business. The 
successful salesman is not the man 
who talks most but the man who can 
tell his story in the most brief and 
direct manner. 

14. Make your reports to the home 
office full and complete. Whenever 
you have made a quotation give par- 
ticulars of this, including price, terms 
and time of delivery promised (if 
any). Jt is the systematic confirm- 
ing of quotations by the home office 
which clinches your call and helps to 
fasten your identity in the customer’s 
mind.—The Sales Manager. 


Dye-a-Grams 


“Change of Shade in Artificial Light” 
—Headline. It’s the natural light that 
bothers most of us. 

Constructive legislation. Beg 
pardon? Destructive, you mean! 

-—-—-Q-—- 


Fast vat dyes—fast to what? To the 
vat, o’ course! 
-——O- - 

“Cottons in Mexico” — Headline. 
Must be going down—looked as if they 
were going skyward. 

—O— 


Senator Keyes was helping also— 
helping to keep the dye bill locked up. 
— -Q—— 

Excerpt: “American dyestuff manu- 
facturers are straining every effort to 
keep these thousands of factories run- 
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ning.” Gosh! It’s a relief to know 
who has been bearing the strain! 


—Oo— 

The dye bill for an all-American in- 
dustry got about as mfich support in 
Congress as an American citizen does 
in Mexico! 

-——OQ— 

If we could sling a pen like some 
textile journal editors and not say any 
more, we'd sling it away! 

— QO— 

The Senators must have thought 
someone was trying to hand them a 
phoney Bill they were cer- 
tainly afraid to try to pass it! 

aaa 


Along came Moses—when most was 
needed a Solomon. 


—(0--- 
If one could only “mosey” Moses 
from the Senate as Herbert was 
“Hooverized” from California . . . ! 


The color cards produced by Na 
tional and Newport are a credit to their 
organizations, and should be utilized by 
all—Americans ! 


G. E. FH 


The first report of the British Dye 
stuffs Corporation for the year ending 
October 31 shows revenue available for 
dividends sufficient to pay 8 per cent on 
the preferred shares, but nothing on the 
deferred. While the result has disap- 
pointed many, the capital of 5,000,000 
pounds issued last July was unremu 
nerative during that period. The cor 
poration is the merger of British Dyes, 
Ltd., and Levinsteins, Ltd. 


U. S. Patent 1,333,807, issued to 
John Lavery Kane, of Philadelphia, de 
scribes the production of azo dyes, the 
first claim of the six granted being: 
In the production of azo dyes, the imt 
provement which comprises treating af 
amino aromatic body with a starchy 
material, while in an aqueous vehicle. 
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OPPONENTS OF THE DYE BILL 

Senator Thomas is fighting the dye 
bill because as a Democrat he con- 
scientiously believe that we ought to 
bring into this country any German 
or other goods that we can buy cheap. 
He cannot get beyond the econom- 
ics of the situation. Senator Moses 
and his associatés profess to fear that 
the protective tariff is endangered by 
the bill. They cannot get beyond the 
economics of the situation. Some 
textile interests think they can make 
a little more money now by buying 
German dyes, when, owing to the ex- 
change, labor can be bought in Ger- 
mnay for 16 cents a day, and they 
have a plan in view also to revive 
Schedule K, which they think may be 
helped if they emasculate the dye bill. 
So, among the opponents of the bill 
there is not to be found one who has 
vision enough, or foresight enough, 
or, in some cases, unselfishness 
enough, to see that the question is 
not an economic one at all, but has 
long ago been taken out of that 
sphere by the exigencies of national 
safety. Thomas A. Edison has stated 
the case clearly—a protective tariff 
alone would merely assure the re- 
habilitation of German-dye mon- 
opoly in America.—Manufacturers’ 
Record. : 





The Michel-Bilodeau Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., wholesale dealers in drugs, 
chemicals, dyes and toilet articles, is 
now operating under the name of the 
Sword-Bilodeau Company, Inc. This 


concern recently removed to its new 
building, consisting of 25,000 square 
feet of floor space, at 33 Clementina 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A certificate has been filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State by the 
Zinner Chemical Company, a Delaware 
corporation, to do business in New Jer- 
sey from an office at 320 Front Street, 
Perth Amboy, with Daniel Zinner as 
agent. The company’s capital is $500,- 
000, and it manufactures and deals in 
acids, chemicals, alkalies, salts, dyes, 
colors, etc. The incorporators consist 
of T. L. Croteau, S. E. Dill and M. A. 
Bruce, of Wilmington. 


In his campaign for the Democratic 
nomination for Congress in opposition 
to George P. Darrow, Daniel F. Waters, 
president of the Master Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, recently told a 
delegation of business men who called 
on him that his platform was protec- 
tion for infant industries, particularly 
the dye industry. 


British Dyestuffs, Ltd., has opened 
its head office for Canada in Montreal, 
where adequate warehousing facilities 
were secured. The Toronto warehouse 
and office will be maintained as head- 
quarters for western Ontario, and 
James M. Turner, Canadian manager, 
is optimistic over the prospects for all 
companies in the Canadian dyestuffs 
field this season. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Color Service Corporation, known as 
the Kalle Color & Chemical Company 
prior to its liquidation by the Alien 
Property Custodian, that the Chicago 
offices of this concern have been re- 
moved from 330 West Kinzie Street to 
449 North Wells Street. The manager 
of the Chicago office is Paul O. May. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

The Atlantic Dyestuff Company made 
the first shipment of finished material 
from its new works at Portsmouth, N. 
H., last week; shortly many of its prod- 
ucts will be made at Portsmouth, thus 
relieving the crowded condition of its 
works at Burrage, Mass., which is now 
overtaxed in its efforts to take care of 
the Atlantic company’s business. 


Under the laws of Delaware the 
L. P. C. Chemical Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000. 
The incorporators consist of Samuel B. 
Howard, Raymond J. Gorman and 
George V. Reilly, of New York. 


Announcement has been made to the 
trade by the Mountain Varnish & Color 
Works, New York, that the capital of 
this concern has been increased from 
$1,500,000 to $2,400,000. 


Thursday, June 3, is the date set for 
a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Reliance Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany to vote upon the conversion, share 
for share, of present preferred 6 per 
cent stock into 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred without the right to partici- 
pate in extra dividends and to cancel 


Alkali Blue 6B 


R. LECHNER CO., INC. 
110 East 23d Street New York 


Bosson & Lane 


Manufacturers of 


Bleaching Oil, for boiling 
out cotton 


B & L Anti-Chlorine, for 
neutralizing chlorine 


MR 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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the present restriction against the 
laration of extra dividends until a 

ing fund has been established. Sf 
holders will also be asked to dé 
upon increasing the authorized com 
stock from 1,000 shares without 
value to 5,000 shares without par 


Under the laws of New York? 
Midvale Products Corporation has§ 
incorporated with a capital of $26 
to deal in chemicals and dyes. Hf 
quarters will be in Manhattan, ang 
incorporators include M. and B. 
field and M. H. Fischer. 


Announcement has been made b 
Garfield Aniline Works, of Broo 
N. Y., that the capital of this comp 
has been increased from $75,00 
$200,000. 


To deal in chemicals, oils and 
stuffs, the Lafayette Products Co 
ration has been incorporated unde 
laws of New York with a capi 
$100,000. Headquarters of the 
company will be located in Manhag 
and the incorporator named is 
Halper. 


Announcement has been made 
Marior Speiden has resigned fron 
National Aniline & Chemical Comp 
to take charge of the chemical de 
ment of Rockhill & Vietor. 


What is said to be the best equi 
and most complete research labor@ 
in the dye industry has been opené 
the United States Color & Che 
Company at Ashland, Mass. The 
of building and equipping this lag 
tory was $150,000. 


Trade Commissioner Ferrin, at 
bourne, Australia, recently cable 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic§ 
merce to the effect that all Austf 
import prohibitions have been reff 
except those on dyes. 3 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: 
30ston 
Chicago 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Providence 


Charlotte, N.C. 
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‘““National Colors Are National Assets” 


fully equal in quality 


nearly 300 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc 


Main Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 








